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Bemis printing is bright, colorful, crisp. If you 
have an intricate, multi-color job, that is our 
special dish. Such printing can come only from the 
modern equipment and the long experience and 
skill in designing, plate-making and printing 
that Bemis provides. Ask your Bemis man. 
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EMPHASIS ON QUALITY 


Backed by over eighty-five years of chemical experience, the 
AA QUALITY Seal stands for highest quality and uniformity. Factory 
locations in or near principal consuming markets assure prompt, 
dependable service for the complete line of products, listed below. 


FERTILIZER AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


AGRICO®—The Nation's Leading Fertilizer 
AA QUALITY® Fertilizers PHOSPHATE ROCK—Florida Land Pebble 


18% NORMAL®© Superphosphate AGRINITE®—the organic Plant Food 
AA QUALITY® Ground Phosphate Rock 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


DRY LEAD ARSENATE 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORDEAUX MIXTURE 
DEROX 0.75% Rotenone 


PHOSPHORIC ACID AND PHOSPHATES 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


NICOTINE PYROX®—garden spray 
PYROX®—with Arsenical—no nicotine 
POTATO POWDER No. 1 
PHOSPHODUST®—Diluent for dusts 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

PHOS-FEED®—Calcium Phosphate Mineral 
Mixture 


PHOSPHORUS AND COMPOUNDS OF PHOSPHORUS 


ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS—Yellow White PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
PHOSPHORUS RED (Amorphous) FERRO PHOSPHORUS (Iron Phosphide) 


PHOSPHORUS PENTASULPHIDE SLAG 


HYDROFLUOSILICIC ACID AND FLUOSILICATES 


HYDROFLUOSILICIC ACID POTASSIUM FLUOSILICATE 


AMMONIUM FLUOSILICATE SODIUM FLUOSILICATE 
MAGNESIUM FLUOSILICATE ZINC FLUOSILICATE 
FLUOSILICATE MIXTURE 


KEYSTONE® GELATIN — Edible, Photographic, Pharmaceutical, Technical 
BONE PRODUCTS 


ANIMAL BONE CHARCOAL 
BONE BLACK PIGMENT (COSMIC®) 


BONE ASH 
BONE OIL 
PRECIPITATED BONE PHOSPHATE 


BLACKS 
KEYSTONE® AMMONIUM CARBONATE U.S.P. 
SALT CAKE SULPHURIC ACID 


® Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. © Copyrighted. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
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Wouen a representative of H. J. Baker 
& Bro. talks about service, let him tell 
you how this service could work for you. 
For over a century, this firm has built 
up a reputation for the right materials 
when you want them. In order to be 
able to furnish these materials when 
needed, the firm has contacts with 
sources of supply throughout the world. 


For the type of service that represents 
not only the seller but the buyer as 
well, it will pay you to consult H. J. 
Baker & Bro. Make it a point to in- 
quire next time you’re in the market 
for our type of products, we are no 


farther from you than your telephone. 











H. J. BAKER & BRO. 
PRODUCTS 


for the 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
CASTOR POMACE 
COCOA PRODUCTS 

NITROGENOUS 
POTASH SALTS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


NITROGANIC TANKAGE 
(Dried Activated Sewage Sludge) 
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No Iron Curtain 


The recent arrival of 18 representatives of the 
French fertilizer nitrogen industry, who will spend six 
weeks studying American production methods, marks 
another advance of international cooperation in the 
war against world hunger and its camp-follower— 
Communism. 


Just one year ago, the British Fertilizer Productivity 
team started a similar tour, visiting representative 
fertilizer plants throughout the east coast. The benefits 
derived from this trip, both by the visitors as well as 
their American hosts, have been most substantial. 
The report issued by the British team after their return 
home is a document that every fertilizer manufacturer 
on both sides of the Atlantic should study carefully. 
When we “‘see oursel’s as ithers see us,” we get a lot of 
new angles. 


Within the memory of many a fertilizer executive, 
the privilege of inspecting a fertilizer plant involved as 
much red tape and “security check-up” as it takes today 
for a visit to Oak Ridge or Los Alamos. A mixing 
plant superintendent operating twelve hand carts, a 
mixing machine and a platform scale always seemed 
to cherish the thought that he alone held the secret to 
perfect production methods. Visitors not welcome. 

Today, after two World Wars, industry realizes that 
an interchange of ideas that will improve production 
everywhere, benefits every manufacturer by enabling 
him to lower his costs and thus extend his market. If 
the fertilizer industry had continued to be as secretive 
as it was 40 or 50 years ago, today’s sales of 15 million 
tons would not be possible. 


For the fertilizer industry throughout the world is 
faced with something much more serious than local 
competition. The over-populated sections of the globe 
—those countries that formerly accepted semi-starva- 
tion as the normal way of life—are lifting their voices 
in protest and demanding better standards of living— 
or else. New land that can be brought into cultivation 
is almost non-existent. The only solution to the prob- 
lem lies in producing bigger and better crops on the 
land that is now available, and this means more and 
better and cheaper fertilizers. The soil scientists are 
doing their part in improving fertilizer usage programs. 
The industry must not lag behind in attaining maxi- 
mum production at minimum cost. 


Moscow offers the undernourished populatioris a lot 
of glittering promises but, in spite of the Iron Curtain, 
these hungry folks are beginning to realize that even 
in Russia itself living standards leave much to be de- 
sired. When the free peoples of the world can show 
how enough food can be grown and enough fertilizer 
produced to grow it, then the collapse of Communism 
will not be far distant. 








Barrett Celebrates Sixtieth Year as 


Distributor of N itrogen 


HE Barrett Division, Allied 

Chemical & Dye Corporation, is 
celebrating its 60th Anniversary as 
a producer and distributor of Nitro- 
gen products. The Barrett Division 
(formerly known as The Barrett 
Company) first began production 
of commercial Nitrogen in the form 
of Anhydrous Ammonia at its plant 
in Edgewater, N. J., in 1890. 

Today in 1950, Barrett is Amer- 
ica’s leading distributor of nitrogen 
products and supplies the most 
complete line of these products: 
Sulphate of Ammonia, Anhydrous 
Ammonia, Ammonia Liquor, Bar- 
rett Standard Nitrogen Solutions, 
Barrett Standard Urea Nitrogen 
Products, “A-N-L” Brand  Fer- 
tilizer Compound, and *‘ ARCA- 
DIAN”, the American Nitrate of 
Soda. 

Barrett’s 60 years of great prog- 
ress in the development of Barrett 
Nitrogen products are important to 
every American, because Barrett’s 
progress traces the growth of Amer- 
ican production of nitrogen. 


Nitrogen from Coal 

Fifty years ago, old-fashioned 
coke ovens allowed by-products to 
escape in smoke and flame. Mod- 
ern by-product coking plants make 
coke and also capture valuable 
gases released during the coking 
process. These gases are now sal- 
raged to make useful materials, 
such as tar, pitch, creosote oil, ben- 
sol, toluol, xylol, fuel gas . . . and 
sulphate of ammonia. 

Barrett started its sale of coke- 
oven by-products in 1900, when 
The National Coal Tar Company 
and its allied concerns were ac- 
quired. 

By-products of coke ovens were 
entirely foreign to the normal busi- 
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ness of the gas and steel companies 
using these ovens. Barrett, how- 
ever, recognized the importance of 
by-products as basic materials vital 
to both industry and agriculture. 

Investigations indicated that the 
conversion of by-product ammonia 
into sulphate of ammonia—which 
had proved valuable as a fertilizer 
abroad—would aid both coke-oven 
operators and farmers. Encourag- 
ing coke-oven operators to produce 
by-product sulphate of ammonia, 
Barrett started a continuous cam- 
paign of research and sales promo- 
tion to build a market for this fer- 
tilizer material. 

Largely through Barrett’s efforts, 
by-product sulphate of ammonia be- 
came a well-known and widely used 
material, the production of which 
was greatly increased during World 
War I. By-product sulphate of 
ammonia was a life-saver to Amer- 
ica during that War, but America’s 
production of nitrogen was still far 
below its needs. 


Nitrogen from the Air 

To help to make America inde- 
pendent in nitrogen, the first com- 
mercial plant to extract nitrogen 
from the air and convert it into 
Ammonia was built and put into 
operation in 1921, at Syracuse, 
N. Y., by Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Corporation (a subsidiary of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation). 

Eight years later, in 1929, Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen Corporation con- 
structed at Hopewell, Va., one of 
the world’s largest ammonia plants 
and production at Syracuse was 
discontinued. Barrett has mar- 
keted the output of these plants, 
introducing anhydrous ammonia 
and ammonia liquor for the manu- 
facture of mixed fertilizer in 1927 


... “Areadian’’, the American Ni- 
trate of Soda, in 1929 . Barrett 
Nitrogen Solutions in 1932 

and “A-N-L” Brand Fertilizer Com- 
pound in 1943. 

Today Barrett Nitrogen Solu- 
tions are the leading source of nitro- 
gen in mixed fertilizers. Although 
these solutions were introduced to 
the fertilizer industry in 1932, Bar- 
rett’s pioneering in their develop- 
ment started three years earlier 
in 1929. During the last 21 years, 
Barrett’s continuing research has 
constantly worked to improve both 
the quality of solutions and_ the 
technology of their use in formu- 
lating better fertilizers. 

Developed to serve the peacetime 
needs of agriculture and industry, 
the production of nitrogen at Hope- 
well was vital to America during 
World War II. Nitrogen, the 
growth element in fertilizers, is also 
the basic ingredient of military ex- 
plosives. During the first year of 
the War, while government nitro- 
gen plants were being constructed, 
the Hopewell plant was America’s 
chief source of nitrogen. Barrett 
Nitrogen fought on every front. 

During World War II—utilizing 
methods perfected at Syracuse and 
Hopewell — Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Corporation constructed and oper- 
ated two government-owned syn- 
thetic Ammonia plants, one at 
South Point, Ohio, and the other 
at West Henderson, Ky. At the 
cessation of hostilities, the Solvay 
Process Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, leased the 
South Point plant and later pur 
chased it. Today this plant is an 
added producer of Barrett Nitrogen 
products for the fertilizer and chemi- 
cal industries. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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French Delegation To 
Inspect U.S. Nitrogen 
Plants 


On November 6th, eighteen rep- 
resentiutives of the French nitrogen 
fertilizer industry began a six-week 
study of American high-produc- 
tivity methods in this field. 

The mission of the study group 
is to take back to France advance 
technical knowledge which will en- 
able French plants to produce more 
nitrogen at reduced costs. 

Greater efficiency in nitrogen pro- 
duction would lessen France’s need 
for importing this commodity, which 
last year took $1,763,000 of France’s 
Marshall Plan aid and an even 
greater amount in France’s own 
foreign exchange. 

The nitrogen requirements of 
French agriculture for 1952 have 
been placed at 450,000 tons. The 
industry has made substantial pro- 
duction gains in the last five years, 
increasing output from 88,000 tons 
in 1945-1946 to double that amount 
two years later and 235,000 tons— 
a 300 per cent gain—in 1949-1950. 
Future increases will require the 
adoption of improved production 
techniques with greater efficiency 
and lowered costs. 

The French study group which 
arrived in New York on November 
8rd, will visit approximately 11 
plants representative of the nitro- 
gen fertilizer and coke by-products 
industry. These plants are located 
in Florence, Ala.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Houston, Texas; El Dorado, 
Ark.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Baltimore, 
Md.; and Kearney, N. J. 

The first week of their tour will 
be spent in Washington, D. C., con- 
sulting with Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Department of Labor and 
other government officials, and rep- 
resentatives of industry associations 
and labor unions. These include the 
American Plant Food Council, Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Amer- 
ican Coke and Coal Chemicals 
Institute, National Planning Asso- 
ciation, and the United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America 
(CIO), 

Inspection trips will take them 
also to the Department of Agricul- 
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Davison Chemical Elects New Directors 


R. L. Hockley 


Two new members of the Board 
of Directors of The Davison Chemi- 
cal Corporation, both Baltimore 
men, were elected on October 31st 
at the annual meeting of Davison 
stockholders. This action followed 
the adoption of an amendment by 
stockholders increasing the Board 
from nine to eleven members. 

One of the new directors is 
Thomas B. Butler, president of the 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
and the director of several corpora- 
tions, including the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Company, the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, and the A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The other new director is R. L. 
Hockley, a vice-president of Davi- 
son since May, 1942, and in charge 


Thomas B. Butler 





W.N. Watmough, Jr. 


of the company’s marketing activi- 
ties since that date. Mr. Hock- 
ley’s close association with the de- 
velopment of silica gel products, 
including catalysts, has led to the 
diversification of the company’s 
business in industrial chemicals. 

At the October meeting of the 
Board of Directors, following the 
stockholders’ meeting, W. N. Wat- 
mough, Jr., was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Mixed Ferti- 
lizer Division, the change to be 
effective immediately, a spokesman 
for the company said. He succeeds 
k. D. Morrison who has resigned 
to take a position with W. R. Grace 
& Company. Mr. Watmough be- 
gan his business career with G. Ober 
& Sons Company, later acquired 
by Davison. 





ture experimental farm at Belts- 
ville, Md.; the Muscle Shoals plant 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
at Florence, Ala., which produces 
synthetic ammonia for fertilizer and 
experimental use; and the Mellon 
Research Institute in Pittsburgh. 

Members of the study group are 
Maurice Guy Artaud, Gaston Paul 
A, Campheyn, Jean Georges Com- 
becave, Robert L. M. Damez-Fon- 
taine, Michel Decomble, Remy 
Henri Dewyst, Francis A. C. Du- 
four, Andre R. M. Evain, Jean 
Gorvel, Casimir J. M. Gasiorowski, 
Pierre G. Gaume, August Goudin, 
Henri L. J. Loisel, Andre L. Ma- 
caire, Raoul M. Mars, Rene Hardy, 
Louis P. Ruth and Pierre Turot. 

The team will depart for France 
on December 15th. 


Agronomy Societies 
Hold Annual Meeting 

The 15th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Agronomy and 
the Soil Science Society of America, 
held in Cincinnati, October 30— 
November 3, was well attended. 

On the opening day, the Plant 
Nutrient Division presented data 
which showed that chemical ferti- 
lizers produced crops equal to or 
superior to those fertilized solely 
with organic manures. 

The subjects covered at the sec- 
ond day’s session included ‘High 
Analysis Fertilizers” by Maurice 
H. Lockwood; “‘Granulation of Fer- 
tilizers” by J. O. Hardesty and 
K. G. Clark; “Use of Pesticides 
and Weed Killers in Fertilizers” by 
A. A. Mehring. 








The Sign of Contentment 


De you everdream of retiring. . . 

and having a farm on which 
you could darned well do as you 
please? A place where you could 
be king of everything your eyes 
surveyed? There lives such a man, 
who did that very thing. Harry 
Baylor lived that dream for years, 
and before it became too late, he 
did something about it. He has a 
whopping big place down in West 
Virginia. It lies just at the edge of 
Charles Town, far enough out of 
town not to be bothered with too 
many people, yet close enough to 
keep in touch with his neighbors 
and what they are doing. 

We always have been interested 
in learning how it feels for one to 
have been active all of his life, 
then quickly retire to a quiet, coun- 
try squire life. It seemed that 
Harry Baylor would be a good per- 
son to give us the answer—so we 
started off to find him. We located 
him after tracing his footprints on 
the sands of his usual morning rou- 
tine. But, at this point, let’s have 
a flash-back on the man who had 
that rare ability to know when he 
had enough of life’s rat-race, and 
the courage to call it “‘quits” before 
it was too late. 


Harry Baylor (center) takes time to 
become better acquainted with his 
neighbors, the Boyers, Sr. and Jr. 


THE MAN 






WHO KNEW WHAT fA 


Many of us sit and think and dream — and twirl our thumbs, but 


that’s about as far as we get — Harry Baylor did something about it. 


Harry Baylor, as most of us 
know, was until recently Vice- 
President of the International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation of 
Chicago. Harry did not start his 
career in Chicago—no, not by a 
long way. He was born in Atlanta, 
Ga., the son of a civil engineer, and 
worked his way up to the front 
office, and lived in Chicago for 
seven years. 

No matter how large the city, 
one generally finds time to sit down 
every once in a while, and take per- 
sonal inventory of things in retro- 
spect. Harry Baylor was one of 
those fellows who did that very 
thing. But where the story differs 
from the average, Baylor did some- 
thing about his swivel-chair dreams. 






Today he is back on the old home 
place, a farm owned by his maternal 
grandfather, and which has been in 
that side of the family for more 
than a hundred years. His farm is 
set in a section of West Virginia 
that is rich in history. Charles 
Town was the home of the brothers 
of George Washington, it was the 
setting of the famous John Brown 
trial, and the place that established 
the first rural mail carrier. 

To be a gentleman farmer is one 
thing, and to make the venture pay 
is still another, but Baylor has 
accomplished both. We sat on his 
porch and “shot the breeze” for a 
while. We were surprised to hear 
him say that although he had been 
in the fertilizer business practically 
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- By Sam Lewis Veitch 
ut it. 
home fall his life, he had learned a lot 
ternal about farming in the last couple of 
een inf years. He is now seeing farming 
more # from the ‘‘other side of the fence,” 
arm is Jand at the same time trying out 
irginia | some of his pet ideas. By playing 
‘harles J around with his corn, he has gotten 
others f his yield up to 95 bushels, and 
us the claims if it had not been for the 
Brown § dry spell they had this summer, he 
lished f would have gotten 100 bushels. 
Last year he had his spraying done 
is one } by plane, but this year he built a 
re pay J machine of his own to do the job. 
rr has § He is trying out a few experiments 
on his § on Blue Grass. 
fora— As the conversation progressed, 
0 hear Pit was interesting to listen to a man 
1 been who has been mentally active for 
tically years still thinking in high gear. 
Would he start a herd of White 
Face or would it be Angus? It will 





be one or the other, for he said so, 
and that’s the way his mind is 
working. He still thinks there are 
opportunities for farmers, and a 
fuller life to be had by farm fami- 
lies, but for all his enthusiasm for 
farming there creeps into his con- 
versation a deep affection for the 
fertilizer industry. To hear him 
tell of the grand fellows in the 
business, and how the fertilizer in- 
ua dustry has kept its prices lower 
than most commodities, is to realize 
where his loyalty still lies. 

















As we left the farm, he asked us 
to say “hello” to his friends, but 
he had a twinkle in his eyes when 
he said it. 









And, that is how we found Harry 
Baylor, the man who romanced his 
dreams for years, and had _ the 
courage to make them come true. 
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Pennsylvania Short Course 
for Fertilizer Salesmen 


Response from last year’s short 
course for fertilizer salesmen at the 
Pennsylvania State College has 
prompted an expansion of this 
type of educational meeting, School 
of Agriculture officials has an- 
nounced. As a result, plans are 
under way for a short course for 
salesmen of fertilizers and limestone 
at Penn State, January 29 to 31, 
1951. 

Dr. A. R. Richer, soils technolo- 
gist, is arranging the three-day 
program which will be designed to 
review fundamentals of soil im- 
provement which might be helpful 
to salesmen. In addition, the dis- 
cussions will include fertilizer and 
lime recommendations for Penn- 
sylvania conditions, stressing the 
new rotational fertilizer program. 

Dr. H. R. Albrecht, head of the 
agronomy department at Penn State 
is in charge of arrangements for the 
special short course, and is handling 
such matters as accommodations, 
room reservations and advance reg- 
istration. Most of the instruction 
will be handled by faculty members 
of Dr. Albrecht’s department. 

Dates for the short course were 
scheduled to meet the between- 
semesters-holiday of regular stu- 
dents at Penn State. 


International Minerals Plan- 
ning New Stock Issue 


A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation will be 
held on November 27th in New 
York to consider a proposed plan of 
new financing which was recently 
approved by the board of directors, 
according to Louis Ware, president 
of the corporation. 

It will be proposed to increase 
the number of authorized shares of 
the corporation’s common stock 
from 800,000 to 2 million shares. 
This would enable the board of 
directors to carry out a plan of 
financing which would contemplate 
the sale, to underwriters for distri- 
bution to the public, of 200,470 
shares of common stock. This 
woud be followed by the payment 





of a common stock dividend on the 
basis of one share of common stock 
for each share of common stock 
then outstanding. 

It is intended, Mr. Ware stated, 
that the net proceeds from the sale 
of common stock would be added to 
the cash funds of the corporation 
and be available as increased work- 
ing capital and for other general 
corporate purposes including capi- 
tal expenditures for new plant 
facilities and for expansions, addi- 
tions and improvements to existing 
plants. 

Among the several projects now 
contemplated by the corporation 
are further expansion of mining 
operations, expansion of the large 
chemical plant now being built in 
Florida, and other plant expansions 
for the production of fine chemicals 
for sale mostly to the pharmaceu- 
tical trade. 

At the October 26th meeting of 
the board, which was the first since 
the corporation’s annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting, all officers of the cor- 
poration were re-elected. 


Build Two New Sulphuric 
Acid Plants 


Chemical Construction Corpora- 
tion, New York City, has begun 
construction of two new sulphuric 
acid plants for the National Lead 
Company. 

One of the new plants will be lo- 
cated in St. Louis and the other in 
Sayreville, N. J., and both will 
have capacities in excess of 300 tons 
per day. Output of the new plants 
will be used to expand National 
Lead Company’s titanium pigment 
facilities. 


St. Regis Promotes Taylor 


St. Regis Paper Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of James 
W. Taylor as Assistant Manager 
of the Southeastern Sales district of 
the company’s Multiwall Bag Divi- 
sion. The appointment became ef- 
fective November 1. 

Mr. Taylor’s office is located at 
Baltimore, where he has been asso- 
ciated with the sales district for 
more than four years. He joined 
St. Regis in 1945. 





HIGHER FERTILIZER 


I CONTRAST with the index of 

prices paid for all goods and 
services used in production on 
farms, the price of fertilizer during 
the spring and fall seasons of 1950 
was slightly lower than for the same 
periods in 1949. Despite somewhat 
higher prices for fertilizer next year, 
higher prices for farm products dur- 
ing 1951 are expected to make it 
profitable for farmers to increase 
the use of fertilizers at a more rapid 
rate than they have during the 
past few years. Even under less fa- 
vorable relationships between prices 
of farm products and _ fertilizers, 
farmers ordinarily have used less 
fertilizer than would have been 
most profitable. Some of the inten- 
sively grown fruits and vegetables 
are adequately fertilized. 

The quantity of plant nutrients 
in fertilizers available for use by 
farmers during the 1949-1950 crop 
season was about 3 times the 1935- 
1939 average. The use of fertilizer 
has risen steadily since the depres- 
sion years. No doubt most of the 
increase in tonnage used is ac- 
counted for by use on additional 
land rather than by increased rates 
per acre, although the latter has 
been an important factor. Quanti- 
ties of nitrogen and_ phosphoric 
acid used as fertilizer are now about 
3 times the amounts used in 1935- 
1939. The use of potash as ferti- 
lizer has increased slightly more; 
approximately 3.1 times the 1935- 
1939 average. 


Plant Capacity Adequate 


Plant capacity for production of 
nitrogen is sufficient to furnish 15 
per cent more than was available 
for use as fertilizer last year and 
also to take care of presently esti- 
mated non-agricultural demands. 
Approximately one million tons 
were available for fertilizer use last 
year. 

There is installed capacity with- 
in the industry to produce approxi- 
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In its bulletin “Farm Cost Situ- 
ation” issued November 2, the 
U. S. D. As Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics makes some inter- 
esting predictions concerning farm 
costs. We quote what they om to 
say regarding the fertilizer outlook. 











mately 2.8 million tons of available 
phosphoric acid. A little more than 
2 million tons were available for 
use as fertilizer last year. Proba- 
bly the only immediate problem in 
the way of full scale production of 
superphosphates is the lack of ade- 
quate supplies of sulphuric acid. 

Present capacity for potash pro- 
duction in this country is about 1.2 
million tons. This is only about 
100,000 tons greater than was used 
as fertilizer last year. But it is 
expected that during 1950-1951 a 
considerable tonnage of French and 
Spanish potash will be imported, 
plus additional tonnage from West- 
ern Germany. 


Increased Consumption 


The use of commercial plant nu- 
trients has increased at an average 
rate of about 10 per cent per year 
for the past several years. With 
continued favorable farm-product- 
fertilizer price relationships, a larger 
increase might be expected for 1951 
if supplies were available. Current 
prospects regarding available sup- 
plies would mean a fertilizer con- 
sumption of 4.6 million tons of plant 
nutrients in 1951 compared with 
4.2 million tons in 1950, or an in- 
crease of 10 per cent. Estimates of 
desirable applications on cropland 
and pasture indicate that much 
more than a 10 per cent increase 
could be used profitably. 

Not only is there room for profit- 
able expansion in use on additional 
acres, but current rates of applica- 
tion per acre on food and feed grain 
crops and on hay and pasture are 
generally well below the rates that 
would be most profitable. Although 
the percentage of the acreage of 


PRICES EXPECTED 


different crops receiving ap)lica- 
tions has increased during the past 
several years, considerably less than 
one-fourth of the total cropland is 
fertilized with these materials. Less 
than 4 per cent of the pasture land 
in the humid regions receives ferti- 
lizer applications currently. 


Further Increases Probable 


Estimates of desirable production 
adjustments and practices, devel- 
oped in 1944 in cooperation with 
State agricultural committees, indi- 
cated that under conditions of agri- 
cultural prosperity it would be 
profitable to apply fertilizers on 40 
per cent of the cropland, and on 
about 35 per cent of the pasture 
land in the humid regions. If the 
rate of application per acre were 
increased one-third (except for cot- 
ton, vegetables, potatoes and _to- 
bacco) such applications would re- 
quire about 30 million tons of fer- 
tilizer containing nearly 6 1/3 mil- 
lion tons of plant nutrients. Such 
a level of use would represent an 
increase of 50 per cent over total 
quantities used last year. The use 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash would be 1.5, 3.2, and 1.6 
million tons, respectively. Last year 
farmers used 1.0, 2.1, and 1.1 mil- 
lion tons of these three plant nu- 
trients in the order named above or 
a total of 4.2 million tons. 

Recent results of fertilizer use on 
some crops, notably corn, indicate 
that rates most generally used are 
much lower than would be profit- 
able. Recent surveys indicate that 
farmers who fertilize corn apply 
about 185 pounds per acre. More 
fertilizer is used on corn than on 
any other crop. Nearly one-fourth 
of all fertilizer is used on this crop. 
If rates per acre on corn were int- 
creased one-third, which would ap- 
pear conservative enough in view of 
experimental results, it would in- 
crease the use of fertilizer approxi- 
mately one million tons. 
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Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Association 

Al Fitzpatrick, chemicals division, 
Pacific Supply Cooperative of Port- 
land, Oregon, was elected president 
of the newly formed Pacific North- 
west Plant Food Association at a 
recent meeting held in Seattle, 
Wash. Henning Waltersdorph, Mag- 
nolia Fertilizer Company, Seattle, 
Wash., was elected vice-president; 
Mr. Alec Runciman, Webfoot Fer- 
tilizer Company of Portland, Ore- 
gon, treasurer. 

The new organization is a suc- 


cessor to the Washington-Oregon — 


Fertilizer Council and will be built 
along trade association lines in the 
future. With the above officers, 
Ted Shipley, plant food division of 
Swift & Company, Portland, and 


‘Mac C. Taylor, Oregon-Washing- 


ton Fertilizer Company, Seattle, 
will serve as board of directors. 
The new organization will include 
fertilizer manufacturers, primary 
producers of materials and allied 
tradesmen, 

George Wikestrom, American 
Potash Institute, Puyallup, Wash., 
has been named chairman of a Soil 
Improvement Committee spon- 
sored by the Plant Food Association, 
which includes six members from 
industry and six from agricultural 
colleges in the Pacific Northwest. 


Holmes To Manage New 
Quaker Oats Chemical Plant 


Charles M. Holmes, assistant 
manager of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tennessee Chemi- 
cal plant, has been named manager 
of Quaker’s Chemical plant to be 
built in Omaha, Neb. 

Quaker’s Omaha plant is ex- 
pected to be producing the versa- 
tile chemical, furfural, by the end 
of 1951. Excavation of the build- 
ing site has’ been completed, pile 
driving has started and the com- 
pany is now seeking bids on the 
general construction of the plant. 

In addition to Holmes, the Quak- 
er Oats Company has transferred 
Alfred M. Price, assistant manager 
of the mechanical department of 
the company’s St. Joseph, Mo., 
mill to Omaha as chief engineer. 
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Both men will be in Omaha during 
the construction of the plant. When 
operations start, the new plant will 
employ approximately 100 people, 
the majority of whom will be hired 
locally. 

Mr. Holmes started with Quaker 
in the company’s Cedar Rapids 
plant in 1925 in the Shipping de- 
partment. He _ successively held 
positions of press operator, mill 
right helper, grain sampler, cereal 
and flour research laboratory as- 
sistant, furfural experimental lab- 
oratory assistant and operating 
foreman of the Cedar furfural de- 
partment before being transferred 
in 1943 to Memphis as chemical 


plant superintendent. Shortly after- 
wards he was promoted to assistant 
manager, the position he held when 
transferred to Omaha. 

Mr. Price, an engineering gradu- 
ate of Princeton University, joined 
the Quaker Oats Company as a 
trainee in the company’s engineer- 
ing department in the Chicago 
headquarters in 1946. After a short 
training period he was transferred 
to the mechanical department of 
the St. Joseph, Mo., plant as as- 
sistant manager of the mechanical 
department. He served in the Navy 
during World War II as a Lieu- 
tenant Commander and is still a 
member of the Naval Reserve. 





NACO APPOINTS 


Kenneth D. Morrison, formerly 
vice-president in charge of the 
Mixed Fertilizer Division of the 
Davison Chemical Corporation of 
Baltimore, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the Chairman of the 
Naco Fertilizer Company, a sub- 
sidiary of W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany. The appointment, effective 
November Ist, was announced by 
Benjamin H. Oehlert, Jr., vice- 
president of W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany, and Board Chairman of the 
Naco organization. 

In his new position, Mr. Morri- 
son will have full responsibility for 
all operations and activities of the 
Naco Fertilizer Company and will 
direct the management of the Naco 
plants in Jacksonville and Fort 
Pierce, Fla.; Wilmington, N. C.; 
Charleston and Spartanburg, S. C.; 
and Findlay, Ohio; as well as sales 
offices and agencies in other cities. 
He will maintain his headquarters 
in New York. 

Mr. Morrison’s appointment 
marks the renewal of an old asso- 
ciation, inasmuch as he began his 
business career with W. R. Grace 
& Company. In 1927, he was se- 
lected as manager of the German- 
French Potash offices in Baltimore 
and remained in that position un- 
til the organization was disbanded 
at the beginning of World War II. 
Mr. Morrison then joined the In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation of Chicago as mana- 
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K. D. Morrison 


ger of its New York office. In 1944 
he joined the Davison Chemical 
Corporation, holding that position 
until his recent resignation. 

Mr. Oehlert also has announced 
that Bachman Smith of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and John M. Blass of 
Wilmington, N. C., both executives 
of the Naco Fertilizer Company for 
a number of years, have been named 
vice-presidents of the company. 

Mr. Smith is manager of the 
Naco plant in Charleston, having 
been appointed to that post in 1939, 
when the company started opera- 
tions there. He began his business 

(Continued on page 32) 
ll 








Sulphur Production 
Increasing 

The production of sulphur in the 
United States during September 
totaled 446,245 tons, compared with 
436,612 tons in August and 389,682 
tons in September, 1949. The in- 
creased demand for sulphuric acid 
by the fertilizer and other indus- 
tries has resulted in the shipment 
of many thousand tons above the 
production figures. As a result, 
stocks on hand at the producers’ 
works dropped to 2,835,688 tons, 
the lowest reserve supply in many 
years, 


Jones Appointed Link-Belt 
Advertising Manager 

Link-Belt Company, manufac- 
turer of materials handling and 
power transmission equipment, has 
appointed Bertram V. Jones Adver- 
tising Manager, to succeed Julius S. 
Holl, deceased. John F. Kelly will 
continue in the capacity of Assistant 
Advertising Manager. 

Mr. Jones joined the Link-Belt 
advertising department in Chicago 
in January, 1923, after having done 
advertising work for several other 
companies. 

He has since then handled pro- 
duction, creative direct mail and 
catalog work, and for a period of 
seven years served as advertising 
manager for Link-Belt Speeder Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary company 
building shovel-cranes. 

He was appointed assistant adver- 
tising manager of Link-Belt Com- 
pany in 1949 and became executive 
assistant advertising manager on 
July 1, 1950. 


Sulphur and Calcium as Plant Nutrients 


by VINCENT SAUCERELLI 


Albrecht (19) reports on some 
unpublished work that shows that 
the calcium of the calcium sulphate 
of superphosphate has nutrient 


value. The test involved applying 
normal 20% superphosphate at 


200 pounds per acre on bluegrass 
as the basis; and then applying 
diammonium phosphate at equiv- 
alent rates. Equivalent nitrogen 
was added to the superphosphate 
in the form of urea. The test soil 
lacked nitrogen, phosphorus, and 
calcium. Because of its low con- 
tent of calcium, extra calcium was 
added to equal that of the calcium 
sulphate in the superphosphate, 
and it was applied in both the 
sulphate and the carbonate forms. 
The results are summarized in 
Table 4. 


(Continued from Oct. 27, 1950 issue) 


that of the calcium sulphate o! the 
superphosphate, the nitrogen was 
better utilized, more went int: the 
crop, and the total increase jpn 
forage was significant. The same 
increase occurred in the super. 
phosphate-plus-urea test. 

It is possible to deduce from ‘hese 
tests that the calcium of the siper- 
phosphate does help the crop to 
make better use of the nitrogen and 
phosphorus present. For when 
nitrogen and _ phosphorus _ were 
offered to the crop in the diam- 
monium phosphate test without the 
addition of the calcium, they were 
not utilized to the same degree for 
building up the crop. 

These results help point up the 
necessity of furnishing adequate 
supplies of available calcium when 


TABLE IV 


DiamMoniuM PHosPpHATE COMPARED WITH 20% SuPERPHOSPHATE AND UREA 














(NO TREATMENT = 100) 
Total in Harvest 

Forage ——— — — 

Treatment Yield Nitrogen Calcium — Phosphorus 
RRO hee ore rere ca cu cee oe pore 100 100 100 100 
I NGMIRDPS oo osc cae s coe sa Shwe ss 100 96 86 97 
Superphosphate plus extra calcium........ 103 98 96 97 
Superphosphate plus urea................ 110 114 119 113 
Superphosphate plus urea plus calcium... . . 109 114 112 109 
Diammonium phosphate................. 103 112 86 95 
Diammonium phosphate plus extra calcium 110 114 109 111 





We see that with the extra lime 
the superphosphate gave the same 
forage yield that diammonium phos- 
phate gave; apparently, the nitro- 
gen did not contribute to any in- 
crease even though more of it 
entered the crop. When to the 
diammonium phosphate is added 
calcium equivalent in amount to 


the more concentrated triple phos- 
phates are used on leached, low- 
calcium soils, especially in humid 
regions. 


Summary 
Gypsum, or dihydrate calcium 
sulphate, has been used in agri- 
culture since ancient times; but 
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not until chemistry established the 
mineral basis of plant feeding was 
it possible to understand why gyp- 
sum was beneficial. 

Normal superphosphate contains 
ubout half its weight in calcium 
sulphate which is a source of avail- 
able calcium and_ sulphur plant 
nutrients. 

The results of many agricultural 
experiments both in the United 
States and abroad have established 
the essential character of calcium 
and of sulphur as plant nutrients. 
Experimental evidence has also 
been accumulated to show 
calcium sulphate, in the anhydrous 
and hemi-hydrous forms existing 
in superphosphate, is a good source 
of calcium and sulphur nutrients. 

The leached soils of humid reg- 
ions are acid and deficient in cal- 
cium and to a less extent in sulphur. 
Liming such soils is perhaps more 
beneficial because it supplies cal- 
cium than for correcting acidity. 
Most crops can tolerate considerable 
soil acidity but not a serious calcium 
deficiency. 

Advocates of the use of concen- 
trated phosphates in place of nor- 
mal superphosphate should con- 
sider the available calcium and 
sulphur of the latter, especially 
when making recommendations for 
podzolized soils. @ 
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TABLE I 


ConsumpTIon oF Caucrum In Vartous Forms In AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
(IN TERMS OF 1,000 Tons CaO) 











Fertilizer 

. : Liming 
Year Mixed Separate Total Materials 
MOOD ois bs ike acware'a 332 171 463 417 
ae 587 308 $95 568 
a 917 153 1,070 1,053 
1925 904 203 1,107 1,574 
tt) 922 360 1,282 1,583 
CS 919 345 1,264 1,465 
iS) 713 256 969 1,096 
1932 na. na. 646 796 
il: na. na. 743 687 
o_o Na. na. 833 972 
1935..... 725 282 1,007 1,354 
VOSB 65 ss n.a. n.a. 1,035 2,587 
Lt) oe 998 317 1,315 2,612 
1988...... na. na. 1,172 2,752 
193)..... 825 406 1,231 3,091 
1940..... 873 489 1,362 4,934 
1941..... 925 617 1,542 5,844 
UNI oo ooo. = acs ack s 1,080 703 1,783 6,374 
1943..... 1,208 801 2,009 6,517 
1944.... 1,406 836 2,292 8,811 
1945..... 1,523 1,008 2,531 9,316 
| 1,640 1,100 2,740 12,210 





Source: (12) 


TABLE I 


Sources or CaLctum 








CaO 

Content 

Material per cent) 
Bone meal, raw... .. 31.40 
Calcium nitvate.............. 27.14 
Gale NIRTO fo eco es ee ce eee a 11.40 
Calcium cyanamide .......... 53.89 
Dolomite. ............. 30.50 
GEV PAWID odes) 5c4'5 <= eae 31.17 
Hydiated lime... . 62.52 
Limestone........... Sipe 44.35 
Phosphate rock......... 46.29 
Potash-lime (5% KO)... 45.69 
Superphosphate, normal....... 27.36 
Superphosphate, double....... 19.99 
Wet-mixed base.............. 15.83 
WVOOG ABNOR 5a iisiecscas coaster 32.87 








Source: (12) 


Catcium Ox1pE CoNTENT 


TABLE IV 


AvenaGce Catcitum Content or Some Crop, 
PLANTS GROWN UNDER COMPARABLE 
ConDITIONS 





Per cent of Ca 
in dry matter 








Crop of plant 
Cotton plant............... 1.70 
Cotton seed................ 0.15 


Okra plant... ....,.......... 
Tobacco leaf. ..........,.... 
Tomato vine.............. oS 
Tomato fruit............... 
Potato plant. ..... 
Potato tuber..... 

Wheat straw............... 
Wheat grain... ............. 


Sorrow wre 
2 
oe) 


a 
—) 
al 
or 





Source: H. P. Cooper, S. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
1949 


TABLE III 


or Various GRADES OF SUPERPHOSPHATE 





CaO Content 











Number Average Standard 
of available Standard error of 
Grade Samples P20; Minimum Maximum Average deviation mean 
70 Zo % Zo 70 70 
19-14... sues 5 13.23 17.00 25 .82 22.46 nae ae 
MB ieihccd ne <kouenes 96 11 16.52 22.53 29 .30 25.80 1.53 46 
1 eae 17 18.39 25.08 30.73 27.09 1.46 - 35 
WO escree ces cieaae wed 1 19.17 pat “is 27 42 cbc ors 
| ee 19 20.32 26.79 30.73 28 .72 1.22 28 
UR 0 a 108 46 . 74 13 .22 26.40 19.71 2.34 .22 
ROP Blavsc..:.. 4. 38 19.63 26 .23 32.15 28.70 1.20 .20 
EO) ed 1) 14 19.37 26.20 °30.69 27.76 1.30 35 
| 2 19.58 28 .22 28.80 28.51 





Source: (12) 

















_@ for drillable mixed fertilizers 








USS Ammonium Sulphe 





@ Next to the increased yields they make possible, there’s 
nothing more important to farmers than the way mixed fer- 
tilizers behave in the drills and other distributing equip- 
ment. 

When you use U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate to supply the 
necessary nitrogen content, you give your customers a 
highly-drillable mixed fertilizer. U-S-S Ammonium Sul- 
phate itself is a carefully-dried material. And, after mixing, 
it combines with the superphosphate to form small quan- 
tities of hygroscopic calcium sulphate; this takes up any 
moisture present and keeps the product dry. 

Besides maintaining high drillability, U-S-S Ammonium 
Sulphate provides nitrogen that resists leaching and won’t 
wash out of the soil, yet is completely available to growing 
plants. 

You'll find U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate a valuable ingre- 
dient in giving your customers the finest mixed fertilizers 
they can obtain. 


BAGGED FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 


Here’s a valuable addition to your line of mixed fertilizers—U-S-S Am- 
monium Sulphate in 100-pound bags for direct application. It’s in heavy 
demand for top dressing, side dressing and plow-under uses. We'll pro- 
vide you with free literature addressed to dealers and farmers to help you 
build sales of bagged U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate. 


CONTACT OUR NEAREST SALES OFFICE 


For complete information on U-S:S Ammonium Sulphate in bulk or 
100-pound bags, get in touch with the nearest of our five sales offices. 
Your inquiry will receive prompt and careful attention. 


COAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago 90, Ill. 1509 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham 2, Ala. 25 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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MARKET 








NEW YORK 


Possible Export Allocation of Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Super- 


phosphate Movement Improves with Possible Price 


Advance. 


Organics Still in Good Demand 


with Some Foreign Offerings 


New York, November 8, 1950 - 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

There were several rumors in the 
trade that the Government might 
place this material under an ex- 
port permit system shortly. Prices 
are firm, with the leading synthetic 
producers out of the market and 
most of the coke oven producers 
sold out for the balance of this fer- 
tilizer season. 


Nitrate of Soda 
No price changes were noted and 
a fair demand existed both with 
domestic and imported material. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Some buyers have not been able 
to cover their entire needs of this 
material and available offerings are 
difficult to locate. No further price 
changes were noted. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 

Several domestic manufacturers 
have recently raised their prices 
slightly for this material and the 
range is now $4.15 to $5.50 per 
unit of ammonia ($5.04 to $6.68 
per unit N), according to produc- 
tion point. It is very difficult to 
locate material for nearby  ship- 
ment. 


Castor Pomace 

Prices continued on the same 
basis of $37.50 per ton or $5.50 
per unit of ammonia ($6.68 per 
unit N), f.o.b. eastern production 
points, with sales made recently on 
this basis. Buyers still favor this 
material as an excellent conditioner. 


Organics 
Organic Fertilizer materials con- 
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tinued to maintain a firm tone and 
some tankage and blood moved at 
around $8.25 per unit of ammonia 
($10.02 per unit N), f.o.b. Eastern 
shipping points. No South Ameri- 
can material has been imported in 
some time. Linseed meal ad- 
vanced about $3.00 per ton and 
was quoted at $57.50 to $63.00 per 
ton in bulk, according to shipping 
point. Soybean meal was quoted 
at $58.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. 
Decatur, Ill., which is an advance 
of about $6.00 per ton over the 
last few weeks. Cottonseed meal 
was very firm with last sales at 
$73.00 per ton in bags, f.o.b. Mem- 
phia, Tenn. 


Fish Meal 


The demand for this material 
lagged along the East Coast be- 
cause of the plentiful supply avail- 
able at low prices at West Coast 
points where fishing is now in prog- 
ress. Last quotations for men- 
haden 60 per cent fish meal were 
made at $130.00 per ton, f.o.b. fish 
factories, but some sales were made 
at slightly under this figure. Sev- 
eral lots of imported fish meal were 
offered at various Atlantic ports. 


Bone Meal 
This material is firmer in price, 
due to better feed demand, and fer- 
tilizer buyers were also covering 
their requirements. Imported ma- 
terial is still being offered at vari- 
ous Atlantic and Gulf ports. 


Hoof Meal 
Sales were made of this material 
at $7.50 ($9.12 per unit N), f.o.b. 
western shipping points, with offer- 
ings scarce. 


Superphosphate 

Several leading producers are now 
sold out for nearby shipment and 
are unable to take on additional 
business. It is still thought the 
price may advance within the next 
60 days, due to increased costs of 
production. The price of triple 
superphosphate was advanced by 
one leading producer 4 cents per 
unit of phosphoric acid, effective at 
once. 


Potash 
Leading producers recently raised 
the price of muriate of potash about 
2 cents per unit, f.o.b. Western pro- 
duction points. However, their 
production was said to be sold out 
for the balance of the season. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Shortages in Sulphuric Acid Felt in 
Industry. Better Movement of Mate- 
rials to Mixers Reported. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 8, 1950 


Practically all fertilizer materials 
are in a very strong position and 
slight shortages are developing. It 
is expected that some prices will 
be advanced, and this is definitely 
so in the case of resale goods. Scar- 
city of sulphuric acid adds further 
gloom to the situation. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The syn- 
thetic grade is now practically out 
of the market and it is expected 
that the price will be higher when 
the producers are again able to 
offer supplies. Coke-oven grade is 
also somewhat tight and export in- 
quiries have now turned in this di- 
rection. 


Ammonium Nitrate.—Production 
is still heavily under contract and 
the supply position definitely tight. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The demand is 
by no means in excess of the sup- 
ply, and the situation is more or 
less normal. No price changes are 
indicated. 
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Blood, Tankage, Bone.—Blood 
and tankage are somewhat stronger 
with the former priced at $8.25 per 
unit of ammonia ($10.02 per unit 
N), in New York, and $8.50 ($10.33 
per unit N), Chicago. Tankage is 
quoted at $8.25 ($10.02 per unit N) 
in this area, but $8.75 ($10.63 per 
unit N) Chicago. A falling off in 
the importation of these materials 
is reported. Bone meal remains 
rather quiet with limited demand. 
Quotations are nominal at $60.00 
to $62.50 per ton, depending on 
grade. 

Castor Pomace.—No offerings are 
in the market and production is 
fully under contract. 

Fish Scrap.—Market is relatively 
quiet with the price of menhaden 
meal nominal at $130.00 per ton. 
Importations thus far this year are 
said to be 25 to 30 per cent ahead 
of same period in 1949. 

Phosphate Rock.—Shipments are 
moving steadily against contracts 
and acidulators are calling for in- 
creased deliveries. 

Superphosphate—Supply is fully 
taken care of by standing contracts 
and as some acidulators are having 
difficulty in getting acid, the situa- 
tion may soon beccme decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

Potash.—Production is said to be 
entirely sold ahead with demand 
for more. No additional business is 
offering, however. 


CHARLESTON 


Acid Shortage Hampers Superphos- 
phate Production. Other Materials 
in Adequate Supply with Prices Firm. 


CHARLESTON, November 6, 1950 


The shortage of superphosphate 
is of prime concern to fertilizer 
manufacturers, and this material in 
many instances is moving from one 
territory to another to relieve short- 
ages where they exist. Nitrogen 
and potash continue in firm position. 

Organics—The market is rela- 
tively quiet with offerings light. 
The producers of domestic nitrogen- 
ous tankage are sold up for the 
entire season. Prices are nominally 
$4.10 to $4.50 per unit of ammonia 
($4.98 to $5.47 per unit N), in bulk 
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f.o.b. production points. Blood and 
packing-house tankage are at levels 
of price too high for most fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

Castor Pomace.—Limited supplies 
are offered at $5.50 per unit of am- 
monia ($6.68 per unit N) in bags, 
f.o.b. Northeastern production 
points. This material is guaranteed 
©.75 per cent minimum ammonia. 

Dried Ground Blood.—Chicago 
market is held at $9.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($10.94 per unit N), but 
best sales were made at $8.75 
($10.63 per unit N). The New 
York market is approximately the 
same. 

Potash.—Supplies are moving 
steadily against contracts with box 
car shortages threatening to curtail 
movement on future shipments. 
Production continues at a high level. 

Ground Cotton Bur Ash.—Due to 
the smaller cotton crop this year, 
supplies of this potash bearing ma- 
terial are expected to be less than 
last year, and available supplies are 
heavily under contract. 

Phosphate Rock—Movement to 
domestic consumers is good, but in 
certain areas where sulphuric acid 
supplies have tightened, it has been 
necessary for some acidulators to 
curtail shipping instructions on rock. 
Market remains firm and _ prices 
unchanged. 

Superphosphate.—This market 
has strengthened considerably to the 
point of being extremely tight al- 
most nationwide. This is the result 
of sulphuric acid being far short of 
demand and the increased cost of 
sulphuric acid. The price of sul- 
phur has been advanced and some 
suppliers have cut buyers’ quotas 
for the balance of this year as much 
as 20 per cent. All these factors 
affect the market on superphos- 
phate strongly. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Demand 
is steady and expanding, maintain- 
ing stocks at low levels and prices 
firm. 

Ammonium Nitrate—This item 
is particularly short of demand with 
no immediate relief in sight. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Market situa- 
tion is satisfactory with demand 
steady. No change in prices has 
been noted. 


CHICAGO 


Improvement Shown in Organig 
Market. Transactions Mostly 
Spot Sales 


CuicaGo, November 6, 1950 


A slight improvement in thie anj- 
mal ammoniate market in this are 
developed during the pasi two 
weeks. Although trading is not 
very extensive, it appears to he 
broad enough to absorb current 
production and thus far there has 
been no inclination on the part of 
buyers to anticipate their require. 
ments and buy material beyond 
prompt shipment. 

Ground and sacked meat scraps, 
50 per cent protein, are listed at 
$105.00 to $110.00 per tin. Di 
gester tankage, ground and sacked, 
60 per cent protein, is listed at 
$110.00 to $115.00 per ton. Dry 
rendered tankage is fairly firm at 
$1.00 to $1.85 per unit of protein 
and wet rendered tankage at $8.50 
to $9.00 per unit of ammonia 
($10.33 to $10.94 per unit N), 
Dried blood is generally held at 
$9.00 per unit of ammonia ($10.9 
per unit N), but buyers’ limits ap- 
pear to be at $8.75 ($10.63 per unit 
N). Steamed bone meal 65 per cent 
B.P.L. in bags is quoted at $75.00 
to $80.00 per ton and raw bone 
meal, 444 per cent ammonia, 4) 
B.P.L., at $70.00 per ton. 


Baker and Mathieson Receive 
Formosa Fertilizer Contracts 


H. J. Baker & Bro. and the 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
were the successful bidders for the 
contract to supply 15,000 tons 
of nitrogen-phosphate fertilizer for 
shipment to Formosa. The bids 
were opened on October 19th by 
the Federal Supply Office of the 
General Services Administration. 

Baker’s share of the total was 
3,629 metric tons at a price of 
$76.61 per ton, which included 
loading and trimming and bags for 
loading and trimming and_ bags 





for bagging, and Mathieson was 
awarded the contract for the re- 
maining 11,371 metric tons at 
$74.98 per ton, plus the cost of 
bagging. 
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Potash Production Increasing 


The five major American potash 
producers delivered 560,672 tons of 
potash salts containing an equiva- 
lent of 323,265 tons K,O during the 
third quarter of 1950, an increase 
of 12 per cent salts and an increase 
of 17 per cent in K,O over the same 
period in 1949, according to the 
American Potash Institute. 

Agricultural deliveries in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii amounted 
to 524,154 tons of salts, equivalent 
to 300,907 tons K;O, comprised of 
461,041 tons of muriate of potash, 
3,818 tons of manure salts, and 
59,295 tons sulphate of potash and 


amounted to 1,676,410 tons of pot- 
ash salts containing 956,521 tons 
K.O, an increase of 1 per cent in 
salts and 7 per cent in K,O over 
the corresponding period in 1949. 
Potash for agricultural use in the 
United States, Cuba, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii amounted 
to 885,829 tons K,O contained in 
1,561,454 tons of salts of which 
1,349,766 tons were muriate of pot- 
ash, 14,929 tons manure salts, and 
196,850 tons sulphate of potash and 


sulphate of potash-magnesia, rep. 
resenting a decrease of 1 per cent 
in salts and an increase of © per 
cent in KO. Deliveries to the chem. 
ical industry totaled 92,336 tons of 
muriate of potash and sulphate of 
potash, containing an equivalent 
of 57,195 tons K.O, an increase of 
17 per cent in salts and 18 per cent 
in KO as compared to 1949. Other 
exports amounted to 22,529 tons 
of salts, containing an equivalent of 
13,497 tons K,O, an increase of 60 
per cent in salts and 58 per cent in 
K.O over the same period in 1949, 


POTASH DELIVERIES IN NORTH AMERICA 
(Suort Tons KO) 





Jan.-Sept. 


Jan.-Sept.  July-Sept. — July-Sept. 





























sulphate of potash-magnesia. The =§=—————— — — : ten neene 
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lent of 18,161 tons K.O. Other ex- Sulphate and Sulphate Potash-Magnesia 73,237 52,864 21,595 17,057 SG 
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See SI eR il, SOCAL” 
During the first nine months of — Other Exports..... 13,497 8,536 4,197 3,434 
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Progress through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CH 








Oniy Davison uses an exclusive finishing 
process that produces superphosphate in 
granules. Davison Granulated Superphos- 
phate thus offers you a number of sales 
points that you can use to make your busi- 


Davison is a primary producer of super- 
phosphates, mining its own phosphate rock, 
producing its own acid, scientifically con- 
trolling every step of the process. Thus you 
get quick delivery of the highest quality, 
either bulk or bagged. Price puts you in a 
favorable competitive position. 







mo EXCLUSIVE PRODUCERS OF GRANULATED, AND 
ONE OF THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS 
OF NORMAL GRADES OF SUPERPHOSPHATES 















@ Davison Granvu- 
lated Superphosphate 
stores without caking, in 
your warehouse, In the 
farmer's barn. That's stor- 


age control. 














@ \t pours freely in 
your plant and drills 
freely and evenly in the 
field with a minimum of 
dusting, without bridging 
and clogging. That's 
handling and application 
control. 



















4 Each granule has 


a hardened but porous 
surface, which releases 
plant food at a correct 
rate. That's food control. 















GRANULATED 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 









Parks Appointed to 
Pineapple Institute 


Dr. E. C. Auchter, Director of 
the Pineapple Research Institute of 
Hawaii, announces appointment of 
Dr. Lawrence Parks of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., as Associate Soil Scientist at 
the Institute. 

Dr. Parks will arrive in Honolulu 
about the middle of December and 
will do research work in the field of 
soil chemistry under the direction 
of Dr. M. D. Thorne, head of the 
Institute’s Soils Department. 

Dr. Parks received his B.S. de- 
gree from Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute at Cookeville, May 31, 
1947, and his M.S. from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Knoxville in 
August, 1948. For the past two 
years, he has been at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., where he 
has just completed his final require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree, his 


major having been in soil chemis- 
try and his thesis problem dealing 
with micro-elements in soils. 

During World War II, Dr. Parks 
served as a pilot in the Army Air 
Corps. 










Re-Use of Cotton Fertilizer Bags 


Limited tests indicate that ferti- 
lizer bags made of vat-dyed or 
printed cotton fabrics may have 
approximately the same re-use value 
as similar bags now widely used for 
storing and shipping flour and feed, 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

Dr. G. E. Hilbert, chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry, ststes that small 
colored and printed bags filled with 
30-day-old commercial 5-10-5 fer- 
tilizer have withstood deterioration 
for 30 weeks under laboratory con- 
ditions varying from excessively hot 
and humid to excessively dry, as 
well as under conditions approxi- 
mating those that would normally 
prevail in a warehouse in New 
Orleans, La. 

The tests were made by the 
Southern Regional Research Labor- 
atory at the request of the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers Association. A 
local member of the Association 
provided the fabrics used—a vat- 
dyed sheeting and 2printed sheetings. 


Scientists at the Laboratory had 
15 bags, approximately 7 by 14 
inches in size, made from cach 
fabric and filled them with the 30- 
day-old fertilizer. They stored five 
bags from each type of fabric in 
an oven, placed a similar set in the 
Laboratory’s soil burial cabinet, 
and stacked five others from each 
fabric in the basement of the 
building. At different intervals they 
emptied and laundered two bags 
from each group for comparison 
with the original fabric. Men expert 
in matching dyes could tell no dif- 
ference in color. Strength losses, 
by standard laboratory tests, were 
insignificant. 

Although experiments using full- 
size bags stored under actual ware- 
house conditions in different parts 
of the country would be more con- 
clusive, Dr. Hilbert said these 
small-scale tests are a promising 
indication that colored or printed 
cotton bags can be packed with fer- 
tilizer without damage to the color 
or the fabric. 





Complete Fertilizers Superph 
Concentrated Superphospha! 
Phospho Plaster Sulphuric 
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Phosphate Rock, Groun 
Calcined Phosphate Rock No! 


VC phosphate rock products 


HW and Unground 
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The Vicar ® Line of Cleansers 


VC fibers 


Vicare® fextile Fibers 


Zycon Fibers 





VCuas: 


Burlap Bags Cotton Bags 
Paper Bags 











Phosphoric Acids 
Phosphorus 

Calcium Phosphates 
Disodium Phosphate 





Trisodium Phosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Sodium Metasilicate 








Liquid Sodium Silicates 
Nicotine 
Tetra Ethyl Pyrophosphate 
















PRODUCTS 
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Here’s a Thanksgiving toast to all the many 
friends of Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Ship- 
ping Sacks. 


North, south, east, or west, wherever you are 
and whatever you're doing, won't you pause 
with us and give thanks for being Americans 
and for having America, the land of pros- 
perity, happy homes, and happy people. 


If you are a packer, producer, or shipper of commercial fertilizer, specify Raymond 
Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks for your packing needs. You'll like the way these tough, 
strong, dependable Shipping Sacks protect your products. You'll like their all-around 
quality look ... their rich, fade-proof printing . . . and you'll like the way the men at 
Raymond take care of your requirements. Yes, they’re made in various sizes and types, 
printed or plain. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY, Middletown, 0. 





Davison Reports Increased Earnings 


Net income of The Davison 
Chemical Corporation for the three 
months ended September 24th, was 
$305,000 as compared with $296,000 
for the same period last year, after 
provision for income taxes, accord- 
ing to Chester F. Hockley, board 
chairman and president of The 
Davison Chemical Corporation. 

Davison earnings for three 
months this year were equal to 
$0.59 per share on the 514,134 
shares of capital stock outstanding 
as compared with $0.57 per share 
for the same period last year. Net 
earnings before income taxes were 
$486,000 for these three months in 
1950, $466,000 for the same period 
in 1949. 

Sales for the three months 
amounted to $7,487,000 as com- 
pared with $6,606,000 for the same 
period last year. 

Mr. Hockley also disclosed that 
the Board of Directors have ap- 
proved a stock financing plan de- 
signed to raise additional capital for 
the further expansion of Davison’s 


production facilities, the first in- 
crease in capital stock of the cor- 
poration since the company’s or- 
ganization on its present corporate 
basis in 1935. 

“The plan provides for the issu- 
ance of some of the authorized but 
unissued Common Stock in an 
amount of 128,533 shares on a basis 
of one additional share for each 
four shares now outstanding with 
the stockholders given the oppor- 
tunity to exercise their preemptive 
rights,” Mr. Hockley said. “The 
price, terms and time of issue and 
sale of this stock will be determined 
at a later date. 

“Further capital expenditures for 
plant improvements and additions 
will be directed toward greater effi- 
ciency in existing operations and 
toward new developments offering 
improved profit margins and return 
on investment.” 

Mr. Hockley explained that with 
the new financing in mind, the more 
detailed report on quarterly earn- 
ings to stockholders which had been 





contemplated in brochure ‘orm 
would be omitted this quarter. but 
stockholders could expect i in 
January. 

At one point in the stockhol Jers’ 
meeting, Mr. Hockley said: 


“Your corporation along with a 
number of other companies has 
been and is now engaged in sam- 
pling work for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the phosphate de- 
posits of Florida. 

“Tt is well known that the AEC 
has long been interested in learn- 
ing as much as possible about the 
low grade sources of uranium in the 
United States, including the phos- 
phate deposits in Florida and else- 
where. 

“The Commission is today ac- 
tively exploring with The Davison 
Chemical Corporation and_ other 
companies the possibility of produe- 
ing useful amounts of uranium from 
phosphate deposits. Your corpora- 
tion’s hopes for eventual success are 
at least as high as those of any 
other company participating in this 


field.” 





Every Acre 
Do Its 


MAILING ADDRESS: 
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ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


_., HURT BUILDING 
“ ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. BOX 1685, ATLANTA 1, GA. 


New York, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sand«sky, Ohio 
Columbia, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Havana, Cuba 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Albany, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Chicago Heights, III. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
New Orleans, La. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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“PAYLOADERS” are designed to handle all bulk 
materials encountered in the chemical and fertilizer 
industries. Thousands of them are at work in these 
industries at these tasks reducing costs, increasing 
production and adding flexibility to operations. 


“PAYLOADERS” have the power and traction to 
scoop up big bucket loads of tough, lumpy, gran- 
ular, sticky or abrasive materials . . . have the speed 
and maneuverability to carry their loads fast out- 
doors or indoors, over hard surfaces or ground, 
mud or snow . . . to work in close quarters, to un- 
load box cars. They dump their loads directly into 
piles, trucks, cars, bins, containers or hoppers — 


high or low, slow or fast — by means of controlled 
hydraulic power. 


It will pay you to get complete facts about unique 
unit-design “PAYLOADERS” and how they can 
serve you... facts based on Hough’s 29 years of 
material handling experience and that of the world- 
wide Distributor Organization that sells and 
services them. The Frank G. Hough Co., 794 Sun- 
nyside Avenue, Libertyville, Illinois. 

about “PAYLOADERS” in- 
clude many varied application photos and 
job data. They’re yours for the asking, cov- 
ering the 12 cu. ft. Model HA, the 1/2 yd. Mod- 


el HE, the 3% yd. Model HF, the 1%, yd. 
Model HL, or the big 11/2 yd. Model HM. 





No Marketing Quotas for 
1951 Corn Crop 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan has announced that in 
order to assist in assuring an abun- 
dant production of meat and other 
livestock products, there will be no 
marketing quotas in effect for the 
1951 crop of corn and that acreage 
allotments for this important feed 
grain will be set at levels high 
enough to provide a_ substantial 
increase in production next year. 
(Acreage allotments for corn are re- 
quired by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment of Act of 1938, as amended.) 

Secretary Brannan explained that 
“this announcement should make it 
possible for farmers to go ahead 
with plans for breeding an increased 
number of sows and for preparing 
their land for corn in those areas 
where this is done in the fall.” 

Commenting on his announce- 
ment, Secretary Brannan said, 
“While our present feed grain situa- 
tion is excellent, with a total of 
more than 150 million tons in the 
supply for all uses in the 1950-1951 
year, high level production will be 
needed again in 1951. All indica- 
tions are that demand for meat will 
be even greater next year. We must 
have the feed to support expected 
increases in meat production, while 
at the same time maintaining safe 
reserves for the future. 

“Corn is our most important feed 
grain. It is the key to the feed 
grain situation. We have nearly 4 
billion bushels of corn in the total 


supply for the current feeding 


year, including 1950 production of 
more than 


3 billion 100 million 


bushels and a carryover from former 
crops now estimated at 859 million 
bushels. In spite of this near- 
record supply, there are facts in the 
over-all corn situation which em- 
phasize the need for a big crop next 
year in order to obtain a big pro- 
duction of meat. 


Monsanto Introduces 
Concrete Conditioners 

Denser, stronger and more uni- 
form concrete blocks and_ bricks 
result from the addition to the mix 
of small amounts of a surface active 
agent, it is reported by Monsanto 
Chemical Company. 

The chemical, a liquid wetting 
agent also employed in household 
and industrial cleaning compounds, 





is said to permit the use cf leg 
water by increasing its efficiency, 
thus producing a so-called “dry” 
concrete of greater strength. At 
the same time the plastici‘y re. 
quired to properly mold blocks and 
bricks is improved. 

In addition, the wetting agent js 
said to result in cleaner equipment, 
lighter colored products and better 
dispersion of cement. 

About eight ounces of the chemi. 
cal are added to a five-bag cement 
mixture, either before or after the 
cement. About one-third of the 
water required is added at the same 
time and mixed thoroughly. The 
wetting agent, trade-named Santo. 
merse §, is available from the com- 
pany in 250-Ib. and 540-Ib. containers, 





New Sprinkler 
Fertilizer Attachment 

Sprinkler irrigation systems can 
now be made to do double duty and 
perform the fertilizing job simul- 
taneously with the addition of a 
newly developed fertilizer injector, 
attached to the sprinkler line. 








Consisting of plastic-lined tank 
and necessary valves, gauges and 
fittings, this new equipment fits any 
sprinkler system and completely 
eliminates the labor required to fer. 
tilize in the regular manner. The 
unit operates entirely by the move. 
ment of water in the sprinkler pipe 
line. 

In addition, it is claimed, this 
fertilizing method is more efficient, 
since uniform distribution is as. 
sured, fertilizer does not scatter or 
blow away and is made immediately 
available to the plants by reaching 
the root level quickly. 

When not in use, the injector 
may be left on the pipe line with 
no by-passing necessary. Complete 
information may be obtained from 
the Dragon Engineering Company, 
5549 Merriewood Drive, Oakland 
11, Calif. 





















Subsidiary of 
General 


Office & Works: 


Founded 1834 


United Engineering and 


Dependable for More Than 50 Years 


All Steel Self-Contained 
Fertilizer Mixing and Bagging Units 


Batch Mixers — 
Dry Batching 


Swing Hammer and Cage Type 


Vibrating 
Screens 


STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, 


Foundry 






AURORA, 


Pan Mixers — 
Wet Mixing 


Tailings Pulverizers — 








Dust Weigh 
Hoppers. 


Acid Weigh 
Scales 


INC. 









Company 


INDIANA 
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Anhydrous Ammonia * Benzene Hexachloride 
Choline Chloride * Condensed Distillers’ 
Molasses Solubles © Dilan © Ethyl Formate 
Metaldehyde « Niacin ¢ Buty Fermentation 








EMICALS 


Solubles and Riboflavin Feed Ingredients 





AMMONIA NITROGEN 


puts on the AY | 


Ammonia nitrogen, fed to pasture land, 
puts on the meat, fattens the harvest of 
T-bones. For dairies it means more well- 
fed cows per acre, and higher milk produc- 
tion. And better-fed work stock, and hogs. 
Ammonia nitrogen increases the protein 
content as well as the yield of grain and 
grass crops. 


High-nitrogen fertilizer applied in the 
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Fall gives the rapid start necessary to 
building a year-round pasture program. 


CSC produces anhydrous ammonia, the 
most concentrated and economical com- 
mercial source of nitrogen, at its Sterling- 
ton, Louisiana plant. The major part of 
this production is going to Gulf Coast 


manufacturers for conversion into high-—~ 


nitrogen fertilizers. 








17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Sackett Builds The Equipment 
You Need 


% ONE MAN BATCH WEIGH SYSTEMS 
% PLANT MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 
% CONTINUOUS AMMONIATION UNITS 
% MIXING AND SHIPPING EQUIPMENT 


Aerating Equipment 
Automatic Control Equipment 
Basing Units 
Belt Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators 
Centralized Control Systems 
Continuous Acidulating Processes 
Continuous Ammoniating Systems 
Conveyors 
Coolers 
Crushers 
Disintegrators 
Dry-Mixing Units 
Dust-Arresting Equipment 
Fume Scrubbing Systems 
Hoppers and Spouts 
Materials Handling Equipment 
Milling and Screening Units 
Multiple Hopper Batching Systems 
Oil Fired Dryers 
Plant Mechanization Systems 
Pneumatically-Operated Gravity 
Batch Mixers 
Pneumatically-Controlled Valves 
Pulverizers 
Sackett Timken Bearings 
Sacking Units 
Scales 
Screens 
Shipping Units 
Shuttle Belt Conveying Systems 
Tailing Mills 
Vacuum Condensing Systems 


GET THE RIGHT ANSWER TO YOUR 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS ee 2 oboe 


THE A. J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 
1727 S. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 











RADIOACTIVE ELEMENTS AID MIXING 
TECHNIQUES 


7 new industrial use of radio- 
active tracer techniques marks 
a revolutionary advancement in 
industry and will provide better 
foods, cosmetics, clothes, automo- 
biles and many other products at 
lower prices. The authority is Dr. 
Johan Bjorksten of the Bjorksten 
Research Laboratories of Chicago, 
Madison, Wis., and New York in 
his report to the Foundation for 
Management Research. Dr. Bjork- 
sten is a consultant to many indus- 
trial corporations in the Middle 
West utilizing radioactive tracer 
work. 

“While the use of radioactive 
tracers in medical and pharmaceu- 
tical research is known,” said Dr. 
Bjorksten’s report, “very little has 
been published on the use of this 
technique in industrial research— 
in improving the common articles 
we eat, use and wear. Many indus- 
tries do not know that they can use 
this technique with profit, that it 
is simple and inexpensive. 

“For example, mixing operations 
are among the most fundamental 
steps in manufacturing,” said Dr. 
Bjorksten. “Much time and power 
are wasted in mixing operations, 
because it has been difficult to 
determine the precise moment when 
the mixing is thoroughly com- 
pleted. By use of radioactive trac- 
ers, we can now quickly tell when 
a big batch of face powder, bakery 
dough, paint, animal feed, plastic, 
grain mash, oil, etc., is finished, 
without over-mixing it to get a 
margin of safety. By cutting mix- 
ing time, the same mixing equip- 
ment can handle more materials in 
a given day, plant capacity is 
thereby increased, and unit costs 
decreased.” 

Dr. Bjorksten’s report illustrated 
how this applied to various indus- 
tries. 

“In the cosmetics industry,” he 
pointed out, “by use of less than 
one milligram of radioactive potas- 
sium salt incorporated in a produc- 
tion batch of say 10,000 gallons, 
we can know from minute to minute 


the movements of this potassium 
salt in the batch, where it is held 
up in mixing, minimum time neces. 
sary for satisfactory distribution, 
and other similar factors of impor- 
tance in production economy. The 
radioactive potassium can be in- 
corporated in many different chem- 
ical forms, so as to mix with almost 
any type of ingredient. In most 
industrial applications the radio- 
activity in the potassium content 
will have vanished to such a degree 
after standing over a_ week-end, 
that no more precautions need to 
be taken in handling, and _ the 
product can be sold. 

“In mixing vitamins with cattle 
feed, or with any food such as bread, 
or cereals, it is necessary to keep 
track of the vitamin content by 
tests. These tests are often based 
on expensive and time-consuming 
animal tests. In many cases it has 
been possible to simplify the assay 
by blending the vitamin prepara- 
tions thoroughly with a radioactive 
tracer of short half-life, than with 
the rest of the feed. Since the vita- 
min is intimately mixed with the 
tracer in the first place, it is possi- 
ble to follow the vitamin content 
throughout the operation by a sim- 
ple radiation measurement, instead 
of the laborious vitamin assay, sav- 
ing greatly on production costs. 

‘Radioactive phosphorous, radio- 
active iodine, radioactive chlorine 
and radioactive sulphur are other 
tracers which lend themselves to 
production improvement in ferti- 
lizers, solvents, detergents, and min- 
ing. For industrial applications, 
generally products of short half-life 
are preferred, because then the 
study can be made fast, and the 
radioactivity will disappear by it- 
self in a short time. 

“These radioactive chemicals, and 
many others, are made available by 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
recognized companies or consul 
tants, at total costs in many cases, 
under $100. The Commission 
wishes to be satisfied only that the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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purpose of the industrial research is 
useful, and full adequate safety 
measures are taken. Often it turns 
out that no particular measures are 
necessary, and that the radiation 
is on the level of the dial in a 
radium painted watch. The use of 
these materials, however, opens up 
new vistas in the way of better 
production at lower costs.” 


Thomas Joins International 
Minerals Staff 

Dr. R. P. Thomas has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Technical 
Service Department of the Plant 
Food Division of International Min- 
erals & Chemica! Corporation, Ef- 
fective November Ist, according to 
Maurice H. Lockwood, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the division. 

Dr. Thomas, formerly professor 
of soils at the University of Mary- 
land, has been on a temporary as- 








| hl Cee 


Dr. R. P. Thomas 


signment with International during 
recent months assisting in market 
survey studies. In his new capacity 
he will work with the other depart- 
ments of the Plant Food Division 
in the utilization of scientific and 
research developments in fertilizer 
manufacture and use. In addition, 





he will continue work on the avron 
mic phase of market surveys an § | 
the selling of plant food. 


Dr. Thomas was reared on 
Indiana farm and received his train. 
ing at the University of Illinois, 
lowa State College, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 





Pesticide Outlook 


Some increase is expected in 
prices of insecticides and fungicides 
during the 1951 season. This will 
reflect increased cost of labor, 
transportation and packaging, and 
higher costs of raw materials. Prices 
are expected to be reasonably well 
stabilized by the beginning of the 
1951 season and probably will 
change little after that for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

The carryover of insecticides and 
fungicides on September 30, 1950 
was the lowest in the past 3 years. 
Carryover was about normal in 
the Northern Plains and western 
Corn Belt States, but was very 
low in the southeastern and New 
England States. Carryover of 
arsenicals and pyrethrins was low 
in most areas. 

Supplies of raw materials are 
low, particularly benzene and chlo- 
rine used in making DDT, benzene 
hexachloride, methoxychlor, vari- 
ous forms of 2, 4-D, and certain 
fumigants. They probably will con- 
tinue to be in short supply through- 
out the 1951 season. Special efforts 
are being made by the industry and 
associated groups to increase the 
production of these materials and 
to make them available for use in 
agricultural pesticides. But even 


BROKERS 


1400 South Penn Square 
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FERTILIZER AND FEED MATERIALS 
Established 1873 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Phone, wire or write for quotatations 


Cable Address: ‘‘WOODWARD” 


Favorable for 1951 | 


Pic. 


so, the quantity that will be avail- | 
able next season probably will be 
less than the amount used during 
the 1950 season. Supplies of raw | 
materials used in arsenicals and sul- 
phur and copper compounds used | 
in manufacturing fungicides are 
about normal. 

Insecticides containing rotenone> 
Ryania and nicotine are expectec 
to be available in adequate amounts. 
However, those insecticides con- | 
taining pyrethrins may be scarce. 
Sufficient fungicides probably will | 
be available to meet essential need: | . 

In view of the low stocks, pa 
ticularly of insecticides in the Sout: 
east, and the expected increase i 
cotton acreage for 1951, supplies o 
the preferred insecticides may fv 
insufficient to meet the needs ii 
that area. In planning their pest! 
control program, farmers should not | 
depend too heavily upon specific 
kinds of materials likely to be in | 
short supply. This is especially true | 
of insecticides containing benzenc 
and chlorine. Other effective mate- 
rials, such as arsenicals, will be | 
available and can be used in place 
of the newer type insecticides. 
(Reprinted from Farm Cost Situati n, Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture.) 





IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 


Philadelphia 2, Pa., U.S. A. 
Phone: LOcust 4-3688 
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NITROGEN SERVICE 


FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia. .. Manufactured in Lion’s modern plant to 
an 82.25% nitrogen content under accurate chemical control, the 
uniformity and high quality of this basic product are assured. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia . . . This product is available to manufacturers for 
use in the formulation of mixed fertilizers or for sale as direct applica- 
tion material. Normally about 30% ammonia, its content can be con- 
trolled by order to suit your needs. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions... Made specifically for the manufac- 
turing of mixed fertilizers, these products supply both ammonia 
nitrogen and nitrate nitrogen in the ratios desired. They are easily 
handled and available in three types designed for varying weather 
conditions, and for formula requirements in the production of ferti- 
lizers that cure rapidly, store well and drill evenly. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer . . . The improved spherical white pel- 
lets in this product contain a guaranteed minimum of 33.5 % nitrogen. 
They flow freely, resist caking and store much better. Lion Ammonium 
Nitrate Fertilizer is shipped in 100-pound, 6-ply bags with two 
moisture-proof asphalt layers. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia. . . This new, superior-type sulphate is guar- 
anteed to contain a minimum of 21% nitrogen. Through special 
conditioning of the larger crystals, moisture and free acid content is 
greatly reduced. These factors, together with the special coating 
applied, make for greater resistance to caking in shipment or in 
storage. This product flows freely. It is shipped in bulk and in 
100-pound, 5-ply bags laminated with asphalt. 


“(Serving Southern States’’ 


LION OIL COMPANY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Technical advice and assistance to fertilizer manufacturers in solving 
their manufacturing problems is available for the asking. Just write. 





Southwest Potash Corporation to Open 
New Potash Mine 


puss for the opening of a new 
potash development have just 
been announced by the Southwest 
Potash Corporation, a subsidiary of 
The American Metal Company, 
Limited, whose offices are at 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Ar- 
rangements have been made to 
borrow $7,500,000.00 on 20-year 31% 
per cent notes for delivery on Janu- 
ary 2, 1951. The company also has 
the option to borrow up to an 
additional $7,500,000.00 on the same 
type of notes. However, on the 
latter loan, the option of borrowing 
must be exercised within one year 
thereafter. The loan is being granted 
by an insurance company. 

The loan was obtained for the 
purpose of providing ample funds for 
the development of the subsidiary 
company, Southwest Potash Cor- 
poration, and for other uses that 
may develop. 

For the last year or two, The 
American Metal Company has had 
one of its representatives contact 
a great number of concerns and in- 
dividuals identified with the fer- 
tilizer industry, to ascertain the 
feasibility of developing its potash 
holdings which are located at Carls- 
bad, north of the Potash Company 
of America development. 

The company has been drilling in 
that area for the past couple of 
years, and it now estimates the 
cost of bringing the Southwest 
Potash Corporation into production, 
based on present price levels, will be 
around $10,000,000.00, exclusive of 
working capital. If materials and 


labor are available as needed, the 
enterprise is expected to begin oper- 
ations by the end of 1952, with an 
initial capacity of 185,000 tons of 
potash (K,O) per year. 

The plans of the plant will be so 
designed and arranged, that ca- 
pacity could be increased, and pro- 
duction stepped up if market con- 
ditions warrant. 

The parent company has had 
quite a history, and has_ been 
a large operator in its particular 
field. In 1949 it produced 472,000 
ounces of gold; 38,500,000 ounces of 
silver; 95,000 tons of copper; over 
75,000 tons of zinc and more than 
76,000 tons of lead. 

The Chairman and President of 
the company is the well-known 
Harold M. Hochschild. 

The company not only has vast 
operations in this country, but also 
expands its activities to foreign 
countries. The companies it 
operates in the United States are 
The American Metal Company of 
Colorado, The American Metal 
Company, Limited of Illinois, The 
American Metal Company, Limited 
of Michigan, The American Metal 
Company of Texas, The American 
Zinc and Chemical Company, Black- 
well Zinc Company, Inc., and the 
United States Metals Refining Com- 
pany. 

Among its foreign companies, 
are The American Metal Company 
of Canada, Limited; The American 
Metal Company of Mexico, S. A.; 
The Anglo Metal Company, Lim- 
ited, Cia. Metalurgica Penoles, 


S. A.; Cia. Metallurgica de Torrej 
S. A.; Cia. Minera la Campang 
S. A.; Cia. Minera la Occidente 
S. A.; Cia Minera de Penoles, S. A: 
The South American Metal Com 


pany. 
In 1949 the company’s eariing 
were $5,574,158.00, after taxes. 
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Arthur L. Griffin 


The fertilizer industry has lost 
another pioneer member in_ the 
death on October 30th of Arthur L 
Griffin, Senior Vice-President of F 
S. Royster Guano Company, Nor 
folk, Va. He was 72 years of age. 

Mr. Griffin’s whole business ca- 
reer was spent with the Royster 
organization, he having started in 
as an office boy 55 years ago when 
the Company was beginning its 
operations at Norfolk. Advancing 
steadily, he became vice-president 
in charge of production, having the 
responsibility for the output of the 
21 Royster plants, many of which 
were built under his supervision. 

In recording his death, the Nor- 
folk press stated: ‘The facts set 
forth a career of industrial achieve- 
ment which only a man of capacity, 
judgment, and executive talent 
could have brought about. Mr. 
Griffin’s accomplishments in these 
respects had an influence far be- 
yond the organization in which he 
was an important figure. It devel- 
oped and strengthened the business 
structure of Norfolk.” 

A member of the Ghent Meth- 


odist Church, Mr. Griffin took an 
(Continued on page 32) 








CAL: 






prompt delivery--everywhere. 








wheter (0). i>) z 
CUT YOUR COSTS WITH ——» 


Unexcelled for its superior Dehydrating, Neutralizing, CAL-MAG 
and Curing factors in the preparation of better fertil- 
izers. Write for complete information. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Three railroads serve our Carey, Ohio plant--assuring 






OXIDES 
MgO 40.39 
CaO 58.07 
TNP 203.88 


Oko NATIONAL LIME o STONE CO. 
General Offices +++ + + FINDLAY, OHIO 












We Also Produce 
DOLOMITIC 
HYDRATED 

LIME (165 TNP) 

and 
KILN DRIED RAW 
DOLOMITE 
(107 TNP) 
Screened to size 
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Loading operations at one of the huge vats of 
Sulphur at our Newgulf, Texas mine. Such 
mountains of Sulphur are constantly being 
built at our mines, from which shipments are 


continually made. 














*MAN MADE MOUNTAINS 


Sulphur from the field collecting stations is delivered to 
the vats through insulated pipe lines which discharge 
directly on the vats. The sulphur is pumped at such a 
rate that the height of the vat is increased only a few 
inches per day, the slight vertical rise being the result 
of a large horizontal area which provides maximum 
cooling surface and ample tonnage capacity. As the 
sulphur solidifies it gradually builds up into a great 
block or vat of solid sulphur, which may be as large as 
1200 feet long, 50 feet high, and 200 feet wide, and 
containing as much as half a million tons of sulphur. 


The discharge lines are placed so that the liquid sulphur 
is spread in an even layer over the entire surface of the 
vat and is permitted to solidify uniformly. If the liquid 
sulphur is introduced too rapidly or is not properly dis- 
tributed, pockets of liquid sulphur will be covered by a 
crust and remain in the solid sulphur. The low heat- 
conductivity of sulphur might keep such pockets liquid 
for a year or more. 
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active part in the Community 
Chest, the Y.M.C.A. and other 
civic affairs. During the war, he 
gave much time to labor-manage- 
ment adjudication under the War 
Production Board. 








Julius S. Holl 

Julius S. Holl, advertising mana- 
ger of Link-Belt Company for al- 
most 40 years, died at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Chicago, Tuesday 
evening, October 24, after a pro- 
longed illness. 

Mr. Holl was born in Philadel- 
phia in 1886 and entered the em- 
ploy of Link-Belt Company at a 
subsidiary company, The J. M. 
Dodge Company, Philadelphia, in 
1905, as stenographer and clerk. 

He later joined the Link-Belt 
advertising department and in 1911 
was made advertising manager at 
Philadelphia, later moving the de- 
partment to Chicago. 

He was active in the development 
of the Engineering Advertisers As- 
sociation of Chicago, founded in 
1919, and was elected president in 
1920. He helped also in the organi- 
zation of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association. 








NACO Executives 
(Continued from page 11) 
career in the Charleston office of 
the American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Company, and in 1916 became 
associated with the Maybank Fer- 
tilizer Company, also of Charleston. 
He was manager of the Maybank 
plant at the time he resigned to 
join Naco. 

Mr. Blass is manager of the Naco 
plant in Wilmington, having held 
the position since July 4, 1947. 


He entered the employment of W. 
R. Grace & Company in 1914 and 
for some years was connected with 
Grace interests in Haiti. He joined 
the Wilmington office of the Nitrate 
Agencies Company, predecessor of 
the Naco organization, in 1923 as 
assistant to A. C. Diehl, manager, 
and when the Naco Fertilizer Com- 
pany was formed in 1939 continued 
in the same position. He succeeded 
to the management of the Wilming- 
ton plant upon Mr. Diehl’s death. 


Good Pasture 


Because he refused to give up, 
but kept trying in spite of failure 
N. L. Simmons of Route 1, Pollocks- 
ville, North Carolina, now has one 
of the best pastures to be found in 
the state. 

Simmons, a Negro farmer of 
Jones County, realized the need for 
a good pasture on his farm and tried 
several times to establish one. Each 
time, however, his efforts ended 
in complete failure. 

Last fall Simmons decided to try 
a combination of Ladino clover and 
tall fescue. He first took soil 
samples on his farm and sent them 
to the State Soil Testing Labora- 
tory in Raleigh for analysis. When 
the results of the tests came back, 
he followed the recommendations 
to the letter. 

On three acres of land he applied 
four tons of lime and 500 pounds 
of 2-12-12 fertilizer. On two addi- 
tional acres he used two tons of 
lime and 500 pounds of 2-12-12. 

According to Albert W. Spruill, 
Jones Country Negro farm agent 
for the State College Extension 


Service, Simmons’ pasture today 
is one of the best in the state 
Extension officials who have seep 
it expressed a similar opinion 

To Simmons the pasture is “not 
only a victory, but inspiration to 
bigger and better things in farming,” 
Spruill asserted. 


Eastern Carolina Pastures 


Observation of pastures in Cur. 
rituck, Pasquotank, and Perqui- 
mans Counties has convinced Dr. E, 
R. Collins, in charge of agronomy 
for the State College Extension 
Service, that Eastern North Caro- 
lina can produce pastures equal to 
any grown in the State. 

Dr. Collins attended some April 
and May pasture tours in these 
counties, where he observed many 
acres of Ladino clover-fescue and 
other grazing mixtures. Most en- 
couraging part of the picture, he 
says, is that these pastures are being 
grown on land unsuited for the 
crops generally produced in that 
area. 

Philip Roberts of Currituck 
County seeded 71% acres which had 
been in broom-sedge, fennel, and 
sourgrass. He used 21% tons of lime 
on this low-lying, poorly drained 
soil and fertilized with 800 pounds 
of 2-12-12 and 600 pounds of 
of 0-14-14 per acre. The Ladino- 
fescue mixture is making excellent 
growth on land which normally was 
not returning any income to the 
farmer. 

Another example is found on the 
farm of E. V. Ballance and Son, 
where weeds higher than a farm 
tractor were turned under. Charlie 
Roberts also has 71% acres of rough 

















THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CO. 














Telephone 
WABASH 2604 








BROKERS 


TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 
FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 
ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES 


UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Codes Used 
ROBINSON 
CROSS 
KELLY-YOPP 
TELETYPE CGO 1051 
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y was received by members of our Technical Services 
o the Department. These men help up-grade cus- 
tomers’ products and suggest ways of im- 
— proving their mixing methods. 
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farm This staff of fertilizer experts is at your 
harlie service, too. If you would like to know 
rough how they can assist you, write 
Spencer today. And remember to 
pe y 
— ask for the Spencer book, ‘‘Spensol 
Properties and Uses.” 
: 
SPENCER CHEMICAL COM 
Executive and Sales Offices: 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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land doing nicely in Ladino and 
fescue. 

T. C. Whitehurst, Route 3, Eliza- 
beth City, was amazed at the way 
his Ladino-fescue came out after he 
had decided the stand was so poor 
it should be plowed up. He agreed 
to take the advice of County Agent 
S. L. Lowery and wait to see what 
happened. Now he is glad he did, 
for he has a nice stand and it is 
growing rapidly. 

Dr. Collins says in some areas less 
vigorous pastures are seen where 
farmers decided to take short cuts 
and leave out some of the essential 
steps such as liming, inoculating 
the seed, preparing the seedbed 
properly, and fertilizing. 





WANTED—CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Independent Fertilizer Plant on 
South Atlantic Coast requires man 
familiar with Sulphuric Acid manu- 
facture of Box Chamber Plant with 
Ammonia Oxidation Unit. Applicant 
must be in good health but free from 
call by the Armed Forces. Address 
*320°° care AMERICAN FERTILIZER 
& ALLIED CHEMICALS, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. 
















Sulphuric Acid 
Plants 

Fertilizer Plants, 
Super & Triple 
Phosphate 
Phosphoric Acid 
Plants 

Ammonium Sulphate 
Plants 

Ammonium Nitrate 
Plants 

Ammonia Oxidation 
Units for Chamber 
Plants 





We engineer, build and 





Barrett Anniversary 


(Continued from page 6) 


Nitrogen Information 
and Service 

In addition to distributing nitro- 
gen for producing companies at 
mocerate cost, Barrett functions as 
a technical service bureau wholly 
educational and advisory in char- 
acter. The skill, experience and 
“know-how” of Barrett technical 
men have been of invaluable aid to 
the fertilizer and chemical indus- 
tries in increasing nitrogen’s contri- 
butions to agriculture and industry. 

In the chemical field, Barrett re- 
search has helped to develop many 
new uses for nitrogen. Barrett ren- 
ders valuable service to manufac- 
turers of mixed fertilizers. Barrett 
technical men are in constant con- 
tact with fertilizer factory superin- 
tendents, assisting them in formu- 
lation problems. This service is 
rendered to both large and small 
manufacturers. Barrett conducts 
research in the mixed fertilizer field 
which is made available to all mem- 
bers of the industry. 





In the agricultural field, Bavreti 
cooperates with government off. 
cials in promoting the scientific use 
of nitrogen products to improve the 
crop-producing power of the soil, 
Barrett’s activities supplemen: the 
work of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, State Experiment Sta- 
tions, Extension Services, County 
Agents, Vocational Teachers and 
farm organizations. 

For a generation, Barrett has 
been conducting on-the-farm tests 
and demonstrations to assist in 
determining the most efficient use 
of nitrogen on various crops and 
soils. From time to time, Barrett 
has established fellowships at agri- 
cultural colleges for similar pur- 
poses. 

Results and information obtained 
from these sources and _ activities 
are communicated to thousands of 
farmers annually without charge, 
Barrett does this through many 
different media — advertisements, 
booklets, pamphlets, posters, sound 
and color motion pictures. 

Barrett’s story is the story of the 
development of American-made ni- 
trogen. 

































THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 





AND GRIFFIN MILLS 





“hie 
x For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 
; PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE S 





Capacities 1 to 50 Tons Per Hour 
Catalogs Maile<’ on Request A 


BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Allentown, Penna. 




















modernize sulphuric acid and fertilizer plants of all 
types and sizes. Before you build, expand or modern- 
ize your equipment, in any of the fields listed here — 
write for complete details concerning our services 
and recommendations. We supply the right answers 
quickly! No obligations... 
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NICOLAY TITLESTAD 


co: 28 * OF 2E 1:0 2 
11 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








with A.O.A.C. official definitions, of all plant foods and 


materials used in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers. 


317 N. Broad Street 








DICTIONARY OF FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS AND TERMS 


1950 Revised Edition 
Contains complete descriptions and analyses, together 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Send Remittance with Order 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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LINK-BELT 
Malleable Iron 
and Promal Cast 
Elevator Buckets 


Style A 
Accurate, uniform dimensions 
consistently maintained. 


Smooth, seamless surfaces min- 


imize friction and wear. Style AA 


Reinforced corners for greater 
strength where needed. 


Metal very resistant to corro- 
sion and severe usage. 


Buckets are furnished in many 
sizes in a wide variety of 
styles suitable for either 
chain or belt mounting. 


Efficient, accurate transporta- 
tion and delivery over a long 
life is assured for all suitable 
bulk materials. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, 
Johannesburg. Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. 12,068 
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BURLAP AND COTTON 
NEW AND USED 
PRINTED AND PLAIN 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


Savannah e@ New Orleans e Houston 


TEXTILE BAG SPECIALISTS SINCE 1885 








TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 


20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


€ 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Tampa, Florida 











Keep Mixed Goods 
Always 


Free Flowing 


with FUR-AG 


The Sterilized Organic Conditioner 


FUR-AG reduces bag-set, promotes drillability 
and provides bulk. It is sterilized—freed from 
plant diseases, insects, weed-seeds and is dark in 
color. 


Here is an inexpensive organic conditioner that is 
produced and available, bulk or bag, in volume the 
year around. Proved in use by leading fertilizer 
manufacturers. 


More complete information on request. 


@ The Quaker Oats @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


QO 344 Merchandise Mart 
aU: Chicago 54, Illinois 
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FARM PORTRAIT NO. II 














Both getting off to a good start... 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63%, K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 
50% K20 MIN. 
MANURE SALTS 20% K,0 MIN. 


Any farm boy is, indeed, fortunate if he turns his attention 
early to those fundamental things upon which a successful 
farm life rests. 


It may be some years before this particular young gentleman 
realizes it, but among such fundamentals must be included a 
realization of the importance of the wise use of suitable 
fertilizers. Many of these are compounded with potash— 
often with Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico, 
and an outstanding soil nutrient that protects crops against 
plant diseases and droughts, and provides greater soil fertility. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE - 


Classified Index to Advertisers in ‘‘American 
Fertilizer & Allied Chemicals’’ 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp,. Richmond, Va. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, $. C 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J. Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
BONE PRODUCTS—BONE BLACK 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 

American Potash and Chem, Corp., New York City 
BROKERS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atianta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 

Jackle, Fran; R., New York City 

Keim, Sa uel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 
BUCKETS—Elevator 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, II. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 





CARS AND CART 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CASTOR POMACE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 


Koppers Company Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

United States Steel Corp., New York City 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore. Md. 
CONDITIONERS 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 

Quakers Oats Company, Chicago, III. 

Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 
COTTONSEED PRODCUTS 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro.. H. J., New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
DRYERS 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 

Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

Summers Fertilzer Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro.. H. J., New York City 

Jackie, Frank R., New York City 

Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, P. 
HOPPERS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta. Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah. Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The. East Point. Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

MACHINERY—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

MACHINERY=—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

M ACHINERY—Mixing. Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, II. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works. The, East Point. Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora. Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation. Atlanta. Ga. 


MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The. East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


American Agricultural Chemical Co.. New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 

Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation. Chicago. II] 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Phillips Chemical Co,, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 


American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son. Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Northern Chemical Industries, Inc., Searsport, Me 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Woodward & Dickerson. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOZZLES—Spray 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond. Va. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro.. H. J.. New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, §. C. 


POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 


American Potash and Chemical Corp.. New York City 
Potash Co. of America. New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill, 
United States Potash Co., New York City 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 


Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville. Ky. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 


Atlanta Utility Works, The. East Point. Ga 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora. Ind. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 


Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 





SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Koppers Co., Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lion Oil Co., El] Dorado, Ark. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Northern Chemical Industries, Inc., Searsport, Me 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
United States Stecl Corp., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. New York City 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Northern Chemical Industries Inc., Searsport, Md. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla 
Virginia-Carolina Chemica] Corp., Richmond, Va. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackie, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston S. C. 
Northern Chemical Industries, Inc., Searsport, Me. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, II. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mig. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 


— Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 
MUN Are ate op coe is ate fal sia muaesalaasitiave ce arkel occteiaa eas 2 


51 SRE eee ay be Seen a ee ge chain eran 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie N. Y. .............. — 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga............. 22 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.............. 40 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga........ — 


Baker &-bro., H. Jc New York: City... 3. ...30:is0' 4 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dve Corp., 
ING VOrie GICs ties ec hicilcd cisco a ss Front Cover 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill............... “- 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo............ inca ten 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa............ 34 
Chemical Construction Corp.,New York Citv ....... _ 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agricultural Div., 
INURL OO NGIOO 28, circa sic are riche are 2.8. Sa Ry 28% 25 
Davidson Commission Cx. The, Chicago, Ht... «oe 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore Md,. , 19 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md............. 40 
Hayward Company, The, New York City......... 40 


Hough Co., The Frank G. Libertyville, Ill..........23 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York 


AU Forse ces ay fate arate S16 Reh gS a aweS 4 Slerasr ele a 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 

CHa OU ceca cates caret eisinsinece eth bia ma 2nd Cover 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, 2 0 Se _ 
Jackie Prank, IN@wsY Ork Cr6ys.<.. <c0is).00 sisicce ss 12 
Keim, Samuel i PRADEEP iisn a. < aye sic: 39 


Koppers Co. Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa..— 


Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City .. Back Cover 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Tl. ....0....60.600008 35 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark............... 29 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C......... 18 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La............... 35 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa....... 40 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo............ 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio....... "30 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla........... 17 
Potash Co, of America, New York City.....3rd Cover 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill............... = 


Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., iaitimore, Md. 26, $F 


Schmutz Mfg. Co., "Louisville, K Wiciate se Neat gust ivece aa — 
Shuey & Company, Inc., wana al ates Sccrcars 40 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga.......... _ 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
Spencer Chemical Company, Kansas City, Mo.. . 33 
—" Foundry and Machine Works, heme 
Sturtevant. Mil Co:, Boston, Masss..... 2.600008. —_— 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga.. Ares = 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City... acu aiciniereis- 4 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City.. 34 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 

SU EUOPRIERED Eh fo sa aoriand 076 814) 5H on Geaish saer oie a ais.@ 25% 35 
United States Potash Co., New York City. . apace 
United States Steel Corp., Coal Chem. Sales Div., 

New York City's oi.5: aiss.0.-: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va...20 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, (425 ae ae “40 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa... ..28 





| FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
| MATERIALS 
SAMUEL D. KEIM 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K"’ Clam Shell for se X\ : 
This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. Used iggi i pa . 
for de for “te a Se hate Gases. 4 vere superphosphate digging and handling. f 

ade tor u or ollow’ e 
~ and “Everdur.” Wea a oe THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York J 


**Non-Clog”’ Nozzles in Brass and 
Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber GASCOYNE. & CO., INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 
CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. Public Weighers and Samplers 
2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 


MONARCH SPRAYS HAYWARD BUCKETS ff » 

















SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. Quickly and Accurately with 


Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- THE ADAMS POCKET FORMULA RULE 


sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- a 9= 5 
seed Products Association at Savannah; also Official Chemists Price $1.25 Postpaid 


for National Cottonseed Products Association. WARE BROS. COMPANY 
115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 317 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
































WILEY & CoMPANY, Inc. 
ee B A - < IMO R E > : M D ; 




















Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Materials . QD. Materiils 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Agricultural Chemicals Sulphate of Ammonia 


Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 
Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY 





Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 
BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 
NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 


é CAIRO, ILL. 
CHAEESSTON, &..C. CABLE ADDRESS: : 


GREENVILLE, MISS. ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
TAMPA, FLA. CAIRO, ILL. 























TO THE 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG 


JK pride in achievement is justifiable, the 
Fertilizer Industry may feel justly proud of its long record of 
assistance to American agriculture. During its first 
century of existence great progress has been made. 


The coming century presents a many sided challenge: 
1. Increasing Populations. 
2. Increasing Standards of Living. 
3. Increasing Economic Problems. 
4. And above all, an Increasing and 
Urgent Demand for the Preservation of the Fertility 
and Productivity of our Greatest Heritage—The Good Earth. 


We pledge our best efforts to the 
attainment of all constructive objectives. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


» GENERAL SALES OFFICE... 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. .. First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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iake them in many sizes and many plies, printed or plain 
either open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 


flat sewn open mouth or flat sewn valve. 


In fact, we make sacks to fit your own particular 


specifications—or we’ll design them to fit special needs. 


Now, more products are economically sent 
to market in the strongest KRAFT 


all-purpose multi-wall bags yet produced. 


You'll find that out when you investigate, 


% 


| KRAFT 
BAG CORP. 


GILMAN PAPER’ COMPANY SUBSIDIARY 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N-¥ 


Plants at St. Marys, Georgia cnd Gilman, Vermont Western Sales Office: 
. Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill 
. ie 








